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the pinions and livers of fowls, and coloured with saffron. | her, his residence being at Pavia, eight leagues distan® 
Mi en anv fa anners. I forgot to mention a dish of figs, which was brought to} from Bobbio. The homage paid to the Marchioness, by 
No. XL. table with the soup. the inhabitants of Bobbio, where she assembled about her 
iia, ‘* Only one dish was placed upon the table at a time, | a sort of small court, was a sufficient compensation to her 
BOBBIO. till the dessert was brought. The dishes and plates were , for the dulness of the place. 





PROM L'HERMITE BN ITALIB, THE LATEST WORK OF MR. JOUY. 


{Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
ie 
My friend spoke with great warmth of the forbidding 
nepect of his place of residence, frequently interrupting 
himself with the exclamation: ‘‘ I hope soon to have my 
situation changed.” It is the nature of man to delight 
to magnify, in the eyes of others, the cause of his sufferings. 
As for me, I have great pleasure in recalling to my mind 


* the deep valleys of the Appenines, their lonely villages, 


and simple inhabitants, who are even more rude and un- 
polished than the peasants of the Danube, described by 
‘La Fontaine. The next morning, we set out early; and 
ty friend, the Imperial Attorney, unwilling te leave me 
unprepared for what I was about to see, resumed his 
narrative. 

“* Immediately after my arrival, I received the visits of 
my colleagues, of the new Justices of Peace, and of 
all the members of the new tribunal. Far from imitating 
the Romans, whose policy it was to adopt the laws of the 
people they conquered, and to place their gods in the 
capitol, Napoleon attempted to introduce the French lan- 
guage in the free provinces united to his empire, and to 
abolish the laws for ages established amongst them, how- 
ever well adapted to their topographical situation, their 
respective customs, and mutual relations. The necessity 
of conforming to this plan often placed his governors and 
magistrates in ridiculous and whimsical dilemmas, in the 
performance of their office. 

«* The table at which we dined was covered with a sort 
of cloth, of dyed wool, over which was placed a linen 
cloth, and a surtout. The goblets stood upon small stands 
of painted iron-plate, and the bottles and water-jugs upon 
broad stands of the same material, a mulberry or vine 
leaf being laid under every glass and bottle-stand, so that 
the table had a very picturesque appearance. Our nap- 
kins were not larger than pocket-handkerchiefs, but trim- 
med all round with fringe. I was afraid to make use of 
mine. Two long boards, in the shape of a fan, and 
covered with coloured paper, were suspended from the 
ceiling, at about the distance of a foot from the surface 
of the table, and it was the business of one servant to 


‘swing them horizontally along the table by means of a 


string ; the air was kept cool by being thus put in motion, 
and the flies driven away, which were so numerous, that, 


‘if they had-been left undisturbed, they wauld have eaten 


the greater part of the dinner. The repast was com- 
menced by drinking a glass of Vermout, a bitter, yellow 
beverage. The Italians eat moderately. There were two 
kinds of soup ; one of lassagua, a sort of flat paste, about 
balf an inch thick; the other of vermicello, made into long 
tells, of the thickness of a quill. 

“* Fried fish, which is brought to table at every repast 
in Italy, was then served upon a large dish; afterwards 


‘appeared a boiled fowl, and beef garnished with sinall pieces 
of liver ; and, lastly, a cake of baked rice, ornamented with 


XUM 


made of tin, like those used by the mountaineers of Italy, 
and the French monks. I did not think the cookery of 
tay friends the canons very delicate. 

‘* The dessert consisted of a melon, of parmesan cheese, 
and fruits of various kinds. The wine was the produce of 
the country, and tolerably good. There was very little 
red wine, white being the beverage most commonly used 
at Bobbio, the only choice afforded being that of good 
and bad. Neither coffee, nor Higueurs were taken after 
dinner. Coffee and rosoglio are taken in the morning at 
breakfast ; the latter is a common sort of liqueur peculiar 
to the country; the good Turin liqueurs are offered to 
guests in the ceurse of the day. 

‘* It is usual at Bobbio to offer a large glass of the best 
white wine, or a small glass of fine /iqueur to afternoon 
visitors. The servant, without waiting for an order from 
his master, when he sees a guest enter, follows with the 
glasses, wine, and rosoglio upon a tin tray. The rules of 
good breeding require the visitor to accept the refreshment 
offered, and he is expected to replenish his glass as often 
as he pleases, without waiting to be invited. 

‘* The supper consisted of soup, and large dishes of meat, 
with sauces of sugar, grapes, cinnamon, and pepper, and 
a large basin of salad and fruits mixed together. Leavened 
bread was formerly little used in Italy, but the French 
had then introduced the use. of leaven even at Bobbio. 
The loaves are small and round, and weigh about four 
pounds. The bed-rooms are furnished with folding-doors, 
each side of which being too narrow to admit a single 
person, it is mecessary to open both for every one who 
enters, without distinction, which is contrary to French 
etiquette. ‘A thick, heavy curtain, drawn across the door, 
intefcepts the current of air. 

** Young ladies who are educated at heme seldom appear 
at table when there is company, or, if they are permitted 
to do so, they eat in silence, and generally disappear be- 
fore the dessert is brought. 

‘* Most of the apartments appeared to me scantily fur- 
nished and cold. They are very large, and the floors are 
paved; the walls, which are of a yellowish white, are 
adorned with ten or twelve glasses, about two feet in length 
and six inches in breadth, but these are merely ornamental 
appendages; for as they are suspended at the height of 
ten feet from the floor, it would be necessary to mount a 
ladder to make use of them. The manufacture of glass 
being exceedingly expensive in Italy, economical house- 
keepers often. substitute for glasses long narrow pieces of 
painted paper, pasted upon wood. The rooms are without 
ceilings. The Italians are much addicted to mimickry, 
and are perfect masters in the language of grimace and 
gesture. They have some exclamations, consisting of a 
single monosyllable, which convey more meaning than 
whole sentences. 

“I learned, the day after my arrival, that one of the 
finest hotels in the town was inhabited by a Marchioness 
of Bobbio, of very ancient family. The name of the 





Marquis was not mentioned, as he seldom resided with 


‘© Her name was Malaspina. I was told that it was my 
duty to pay my respects to her that very evening; but as 
I had not yet unpacked my trunk, I put off my visit till 
the next day, and this negligence, which appeared to me 
a very trifling offence, was a crime in the eyes of the pre- 
sident ef the tribunal. There are in the small towns of 
Italy, as in those of France, much petty rivalship and 
scandal. The Marchioness was told that the president had 
persuaded me, that the necessity of paying a visit to her 
was by no means urgent. This honest man, therefore, 
came in great haste the next morning to inform me that 
he had been reprimanded oa this subject by the Mar- 
chioness, and persuaded me to go immediately to pay 
my respects to Madame Malaspina, and to apologize for 
the negligence to which I had been compelled by the want 
of my wardrobe. ‘ By this means, added he, ‘ we shall 
both of us be forgiven.’ 

‘¢I willingly consented to make this reparation, 80 Ne= 
cessary for the interests of both, and arrived at the Mar. 
chioness’s hotel a short time before company was assembled 
there. Having left our hats and cloaks in a long gallery, 
adorned with the portraits of the ancestors of the Marqui 
and his wife, we crossed two ill-lighted apartments, and 
the president, opening himself the door of the room where 
the company was received, conducted me to a circle of 
ladies, of most grave demeanour, and introduced me to 
the Marchioness. In answer to the salutation I made, 
fifteen or sixteen heads were bowed down several times, 
and the Marchioness (displaying a row of biack teeth) re- 
plied in French to my compliment, which was an Italian 
phrase that I had learned from a book. The gentlemen 
were standing ; several of them stiffly returned my bow. 
From among a dozen of men, I counted eight or ten 
priests. A handsome young Abbot sung an aria buffa, 
which he accompanied on the piano. His voice was sono. 
rous and agreeable, and I was much struck by the elegance 
of his person, and the graceful gaiety of his manners. I 
have often met him since with pleasure. He had been 
curate of Saint-Colombeau since the naire of the 
convent. 

“* A few days afterwards, I dined at the house of the 
Marchioness, in company with the president and two or 
three priests. The table was covered with a woollen and 
a linen cloth, like those used in the houses of tradesmen ; 
but the linen was finer, and the napkins larger. The ser- 
vice was of English earthenware, and the meats emitted a 
French odour, which sharpened my appetite. The Ver- 
mout preceded the soup. . It was poured out for us by the 
servants; there were neither glasses, bottles, nor jugs 
upon the table, but from time to time two servants ap- 
proached the guests, each holding two plates, upon one of 
which was placed a goblet, on the other two very small 
bottles of white glass, containing red or white wine and 
water. The guests replaced their glasses on the plate, 
after having drunk. Coffee and liqueurs were served in 
the apartment to which we retired after dinner. 





«¢ The manners of the Marchioness’s circle differed little 
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from those of French society, and the conversation was not 
less gay than that carried on in Parisian drawing-rooms. 
The Marchioness was about thirty years of age, of a 
fair blooming complexion, and rather fat. Her style of 
dress was not foreign. She was in the habit of taking the 
journal of Parisian fashions, and consulted the engravings 
of every new number. When its pages described any 
novelties not too expensive for the pockets of the citizens’ 
wives, she sent them a copy of this preceptor of taste. 

‘* After dinner we played at battledoor and shuttlecock 
with the sub-prefect, first gentleman in waiting to the 
Marchioness, and with a dozen priests and abbots, who 
arrived successively. The Italians appeared to me to pos- 
sess the art of making their guests feel perfectly at ease. 
In the evening, the assembly received an addition of about 
twenty visitors, ladies, ecclesiastics, and laymen. A table, 
twelve feet long, and three feet broad, covered with a 
green cloth, was placed against the white wall of the 
room. The cicisbei stationed themselves by the side of 
their respective ladies; such ladies as had two, placing 
one on each side of them. If the number exceeded two, 
they took precedence accerding to their rauk; a circum- 
stance pointed out to me by a lawyer, who directed my 
attention to the disposition of the group round, the Mar- 
chioness. The marks of distinction conferred upon stran- 
gers are entirely subordinate to these rules, as circum- 
stances seldom occur of ‘sufficient importance to warrant 
their violation, : 

“In the course of the evening we played the game of 
chuchu (pronounced kookoo) which is suitable only for 
numerous parties. The pack is. composed of nineteen 
double cards, each bearing a number from one to fifteen ; 
on five of the cards, between five and fifteen, are repre- 
sented either a prison, a cat, a horse, a bregou, or the 
chuchu, or crowned owl, which is the highest card. On 
five other cards are grotesquely painted the representations 
of a fool, a bucket, a yellow mask with long ears, and the 
word nulla; the bucket is of less value than nudla, and the 
yellow mask ‘is the lowest card of all. 

** When each person has received five counters, and depo- 
sited his quota in the pool, the cards of the two packs are 
shuffed and dealt by the person who cuts them, each 
player receiving only one card. If the player on the right 
‘of the dealer is not satisfied with his card, he may pass it 
to his neighbour, unless the card held by the latter con- 
fer on him the privilege of making the former keep his card, 
which he is then compelled to do, however bad it may be. 
This exchange of cards is continued throughout the whole 
circle, till it comes to the turn of the person on the left of 
the dealer. When a player meets in the hand of his neigh- 
bour, the prison, the bregou, or the chuchu, his card is 
stopped, and he puts counter into the pool. If he meets 
the cat, his card is passed from player to player till it 
comes into the hands of its first owner. If he meets the 
horse, bis card is passed to the person immediately below 
him who holds the orse; when two vols neet, the per- 
sons holding them are entitled each to take a counter from 
the pool, and that is called faire farine. In short, when 
the circle is completed, those who hold the lowest cards 
are condemned to put a counter into,the pool, and the 
game is repeated till only one counter remains. he per- 
son who holds this, wins the game. 

«¢ This game was the constant amusement of the numer- 
ous parties of the Marchioness. The packs of cards are sold 
at Placentia, and entitled, by the manufacturers, Nuovo e 
dilettevole ginoco. del Chuchu, 0. giuoco del matto in Pia- 
cenza ; that is, the new and delightful gume of the chuchu, 
or foot at Placentia. 

* People may well be accounted fools for returning 
‘nightly to. this game; but it requires some prudence in 
playing it to avoid being induced, by the ticks and stra- 

tagems so well understood by Italian women of some ad- 
dress; to make-those sacrifices which the cicisbci take care 
to make only to their respective, ladies. , I. soon learned 
that all the rules of the game, were;sacrificed to the mutual 
success della signora ¢ del caro cavaliere. 


‘* A French woman delights to pique the man, honoured 
with her regard, by inconsistency and caprice: this beha- 
viour would not be endured in Italy. There is nothing 
but sentiment and tenderness, and the least raillery would 
be destructive of all harmony. 

‘*I heard, about this period, a short history of the family 
of the Marquis Malaspina, whose motto is bona spina 
bonis, et mala spina malis. It is very ancient; the whole 
tract of country which extends over the mountains of Bob- 
bio, and the valleys of Trebia and Stafora, was fornserly 
called Lingua di Malaspina. Alli the fiefs of this country 
were held of this noble family, whose chiefs were soldiers, 
enriched by the sovereigns who had been benefited by their 
services. This family is now so numerous in its branches, 
that its descendants are spread all over Italy, and even as 
far as Vienna, in Austria. Many of its members are now 
poor, and reduced to the necessity of practising ignoble 
trades. A Malaspina of Zerba has married a peasant girl, 
and carries on, at Bobbio, not far from the hotel of the 
Marchioness, the trade of a retail tailor. I have often 
employed him. It is whispered that M. Malaspina of 
Bobbio is an attorney, who has grafted himself on the 
family stock, by purchasing this privilege from some poor 
members of the family. 

**T eat at the table of the restaurateur, my neighbour, 
with whom I engaged monthly. I found it very difficult 
to get milk for breakfast, there being none except that of 
ewes and goats, which is brought from a league’s distance 
from Bobbio, so that you may judge how miserable are 
the resources of this den of the mountains. 

** The cold set in at the end of November, when the 
snow began to fall in.as great abundance as in the coldest 
parts of France. The drifts were so deep in the valley of 
Trebia, that the precipices were filled up, and the streets 
of the town covered with to the depth of two or three 
feet.” 

In the mean time we pursued the road which my fellow- 
waveller had described to me with so much exactness, that 
I was acquainted with it before I saw it, and arrived in the 
evening at Bobbio, where I was hospitably received at his 
house. I passed three days there, during which he intro- 
duced me to the Marchioness of whom he had spoken. I 
regretted much not being able to study the manners of 
this country, which are less known in France than those of 
the inhabitants of the wilds of America; but I was impa- 
tient to arrive at Genoa, to meet there a naval officer of 
my acquaintance. He intended to embark in the be- 
ginning of December, on board the Breslaw, a vessel of 
seventy-four guns, which had just been launched, and 
whose fate, alas! was too like that of so many of our 
French vessels. I know not in what port of Great Britam 
tt is at this time. 

Liverpool, 
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FREDERIC LAUN.] 





(Concluded from Our last.) 
—>_ 

Chapter 20th. A Message.—I attempted a show of 
displeasure, but it did not answer the’ purpose ; on the 
contrary, I had the mortification to perceive a general 
disposition to laugh and titter at the very moment I in. 
tended.to rise in a pet; and, when I-became aware of the 
éause, I could not help laughing myself, ‘although I felt 
‘otherwise but little inclination for it. “‘In the excess of my 
bad ‘humour, I had not only demolished. the tart which 
‘stood before me, but T had actually swallowed the en- 
twined names,’just as I had before uriconsciously des- 
patched several full buorpers which my complaisant neigh- 
f bours had poured out for me. “At that moment, a servant 
‘came to tell me that somebody wanted to’ speak‘to me, 








for a short time. A girl was in waiting for me with the 
following note: 

**I am under the absolute necessity of requesting a 
moment’s conversation with you, and I will thank you to 
call in the evening. Eyma STERN.” 

I read the paper with so much attention, and so many 
times over, that the girl must surely have thought me a 
very beginner in the noble art of reading. At last, I 
promised to come, and returned to the room in as great 
confusion as I had left it. 

Chapter 21st. Curiosity on the stretch.—A great altera- 
tion had taken place. The collector and his daughter 
must have passed me unheeded, since I found them, at 
my return, on their places; and, apparently, in very good 
spirits. The young lady said that their coming s0 late 
must be entirely attributed to me; and she asked me whe- 
ther behaviour such as mine was very usual in. large 
towns? The eyes of the company were fixed on the fair 
examiner, and she related, with exquisite humour, ail that 
happened in the course of the morning, including my over. 
turning of her father, and my disappearance with the pretty 
embroiderer. The guests were thunderstruck with surprise, 
and I was so with rage; but the collector added, ** Indeed 
this wicked girl of mine has no great cause to boast of her 
own conduet, however. He lifted up his ylass, winked 
significantly at his daughter, and made her pledge him 
with a chinking of glasses, during which she-blushed and 
cast down her eyes. The curiosity of all the spectators 
was on the rack. 

Chapter 22d. A Marriage.—After dinner, the Coll» tor 
became a little more communicative, and he told ..s that 
his daughter and the son of an old friend had long been 
destined for each other ;- but that.a recent quarrel between 
the two families had broken off the match; and that the 
present journey had been chiefly undertaken with the view 
to make Miss Ida forget her grief. The latter had, never. 
theless, found means to inform her lover of her stay in 
town, and he had taken the earliest opportunity to join 
her. _His own father had already relented ; and it had not 
been particularly difficult to win also the Collector, by a 
declaration of unchanged: mutual love and affection. After 
having listened to this explanation, I exclaimed, with tole- 
rable composure, ** Well! it is then settled in the book of 
destiny that I am to die a bachelor.” The smile with. 
which I uttered this was, however, a little forced; for the 
two notes, which [ had in my pocket, did materially in- 
terfere with my affected tranquillity-and stoical indifference. 

Chapter 23d. The Robbery.—The clock struck seven, 
and I hastened to my appointment. I found the aunt 
with Emma; and was told there must have been thieves 
inthe room, since her best things were gone. I now recol- 
lected that the circumstance had already been pointed out 
to me by the landlord; but I had not particularly noticec 
it at the time. Ida had left the door open ; and I migh' 
have laid the blame on her: but what right had I to find 
fault with a young incensiderate girl, whilst [ was guilty 
of so many oversights myself. Loffered, of course, to re- 
place every thing ; but Emma, said that there were many 
articles among the stolen ones which she could easily go 
without ; and that the Joss must be borne by herself, since 
it was owing to my keeping her company that the misfor- 
tune had: happened: she. only requested me to assist her 
with a smalidoan, which her situation made indispensible, 
and for which she could not apply to any. body else. 

Chapter 24th. The mercantile hand.—Whilst she was 
yet speaking, the pigeon. came again with, another, paper 
tied to its neck. Emma.carossed the little carrier, and 
took the note with a smile. After paving read jit, she said 
to the aunt, ‘‘ It.appears.that.a previous billet has fallen 
into. wrong hands.” **, [nto mine,” I exclaimed, present. 
ing it at the.same time. ** Fam much. obliged to, you,” 
she said, without showing any..emotion, ‘¢a young lady, 
to whom I give instructions, feels amused. with this kind 
of correspondence, and I. take, pleasure in. humouring 
her.” + A: girl?” Toasked, quite shocked at the as 





apd I was very glad to escape from my purgatory, even | 


‘gurance with which she told. me such a falsehood;. by 
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she repeated her, assertion. I lost all patience; and, 
not thinking it worth while to conceal my sentiments 
any longer, I plainly declared, thatjit would require a 
more implicit faith than I was master of to take so bold 
and mercantile a hand-writing for that of a young girl; 
** No more it is,” replied the accused, ‘‘ my little friend 
has hurt her arm, and her father has been good enough 
to act as her secratary since the accident.” The assurance 
with which allthis was advanced drove me almost mad, 
and I resolved. to set aside all delicacy. Consequently, I 
said, ‘*This kind father has then rather outstepped his com- 
mission, since he writes in his own name; ‘hasten into 
the arms of him who cannot live without you.”” ** There I 
must beg your pardon, Mr. Haller, here is the note, and, 


and legible; here stands ‘into the arms of HER,’ as 
plain as letters can make it,” ‘* Astonishing (I ejaculated, 
whilst looking at the note;) I have read it three times, 
and every time the fatal him presented itself to my eyes, 
though I cannot now deny thatit is wen.’’ Emma smiled 
again, and I rather think I looked a little foolish at the 
time, Suddenly my joy became as great as my vexation had 
heen a moment before. In my ecstasy I overleapt all the 
barriers of form and precedent ; and, coming to the point 
at once, I spoke as follows:—‘* Dear Emma! after all 
that has passed to-day, this dwelling must have become 
more unpleasant to you than ever, and you cannot too 
speedily change your residence; in my own there is far 
more room than I shall ever want for myself alone, and 
all our discussions about indemnifications or loans would 
be best settled by your becoming my wife.” ‘* Mr. Haller,” 
retorted Emma, ‘* you do me infinite honour; but I 
should prefer the declaration made on calm conviction, to 
one which seems to be the effect of spontaneous feeling.” 
‘+ Never mind all that, dear girl, I have now seen enough 
to be convinced that you are the very person I want.” 
Four weeks afterwards we became man and wife, and 
neither of us repent of it. My friends are freed from the 
fear of seeing me die an old bachelor; and the patiern of 
embroidery, which I purchased from Emma on the memo- 


instigations had caused me to bespeak the garret, in which 
my happiness began. 
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ORIGIN OF THE FRENCH STAGE." 
[ ORIGINAL. ] 





no. 1. 


The dramatic art constitutes an important portion of 
the literature of the French people; and it appears natu- 
ral to him, who wishes to fix the era of their theatrical 
representation, to examine whether any traces of an art 


be discovered among the first dawnings of their poetry. 
Thus almost every writer, who has investigated this part 
of their literary history, has ransacked the annals of the 
ancient troubadours, to find, if possible, some resemblance 
between the latter and the first dramatic authors of the 
country. The only relation, however, which exists be- 
tween them is, that rhyme, which, as it is said, was 
brought into Europe by the Moors, and introduced into 
France by the provincial troubadours, was employed 
many ages afterwards in the first theatrical compositions. 
If their exists any order of succession from the trouba- 
dours to the first dramatists, it is certainly not in a direct 
line. We should find some difficulty in conceiving how 
this succession could have descended from William, Count 
of Poitou, the first-known troubadour of the Oc, and from 
the Count of Champagne, the first poet of the Oyl, to the 
Confreres de la Passion, the true founders of the French 
theatre. We need only read the first attempts of both to 
be convinced of the difference of their origin. The deli- 





| cacy of the former, and the coarseness which characterizes 
| the latter, notwithstanding the proximity of their era to 
our own, would be a sufficient proof, if even we could not 
find another, in the difference of their subjects. The first 
poets sung of love: the dramatic authors subjected reli~ 
gion and morality to the laws of representation. The 
object of those was to please; of these to instruct. A 
more polished language, more refined ideas, and more 
chastened images were the means which the former em- 
ployed to :penetrate and ‘touch the heart; the latter en- 
deavoured to give additional interest to their subjects, and 
to impress them more deeply on the memory. Poetry, as 
an amusement ‘of the mind, originated at the courts of 
princes: plays, the end of which was to strike the senses, 
were invented, and continued to be performed, for the 
people. 

Long before the fifteenth century, rude dramatic sketches 
in poetry were well known in France; but ini them we 
should in vain look for what properly constitutes the 
drama,—the illusion produced by the disposition of a 
theatre, and by the variety of actors. They were a species 
of tale in dialogue;, which the poet, attended by a musi- 
cian, sung in the houses of the great. His singing was 
accompanied with such. gestures and tones as were cal- 
culated to produce a comic effect. These performers were 
liberally rewarded by the nobles. But this kind-of poetry, 
at length, created disgust; and, as the ancient manners 
decayed, its professers fell into neglect. They have de- 
generated into jugglers, merry-andrews, &c.; and the 
mountebanks, the bear-dancing, and perhaps the puppets 
of Pont Neuf, are all that remains of the spectacles which 
once charmed the courts of the Counts of Thoulouse, of 
Provence, and of the gallant Thibaut de Champagne, 
whilst the career, in which Corneille, Racine, and Moliére 
attracted so much admiration, had been opened to them 
by some of the lower orders of the people. The latter, 
having returned from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
walked with the pilgrim’s staff in their hands along the 
carrefours of Paris, 

“© Bt jouant les saints, la vierge, ed Diew par pieté.* 

It was towards the close of the fourteenth century, that 

this singular company of comedians, the first which had 
ever appeared in France, arrived at Paris. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that the idea of these dramatic re- 
presentations, in which scenes from the Old and New Tes- 
taments were exhibited, was not entirely new. On great 
festivals, the multitude had long been amused by scenes 
sometimes pantomimical, sometimes recitative, the repre- 
sentation of which, as given. by the pilgrims, was but an 
improved imitation of the spectacles invented for the 
churches. These spectacles generally referred, in some de- 
gree, to the solemnity of the day. On the Twelfth Day, 
for instance, three priests, adoracd like kings, and guided 
by a starry figure which appeared on the top of a church, 
presented themselves before a manger, and there offered 
their gifts. On Christmas Day, the Fétes des Anes, (so 
named in the French ritual) was observed at Rouen. ‘All 
the prophets of the old law,” says Fontenelle in his His- 
tory of the French Stage, ‘* appeared on that day in the 
church, each in a habit peculiar to himself. Balaam was 
there mounted on his ass, which he endeavoured to spur 
along, but which a little angel prevented from proceeding. 
A person, concealed under the body of the ass, spoke for it. 
From this circumstance alone, that festival, in which a 
thousand other things were introduced, derived the name 
of J’étes des Anes: for Balaam with his beast had, no 
doubt, greater influence on the assembly than all the 
gtaver prophets taken together.”” 
‘* These representations,” continues the same author, 
‘* being thus established in their religious worship, the 
people were not willing to perceive that sacred things can- 
not properly:be turned into dramatic exhibitions.” So far 
indeed were these exhibitions from being considered as 
profane, that every candidate for holy orders was obliged 
in some degree to participate in them. 





* This article is chiefly a translation from the French. 
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The superstitious pilgrims recently returned from Pale . 
tine, were considered as persons of peculiar sanctity, whose 
spectacles and songs could not fail to be instructive. Fk- 
cited by these, the more enthusiastic of the citizer.s wished 
to improve them by giving them a more regular form. 
For this purpose they met at St. Maur, near Vincennes ; 
and in the spring of 1398, they represented- upon a stage 
in an enclosed, place, the passion of our Saviour. This 
was an agreeable and unexpected amusement, which en- 
chanted all the spectators. But the proyost of Paris, un- 
willing to permit a spectacle, unauthorised either by the 
church or the king, forbade the continuance of it. The 
parties concerned soon perceived by what means tliey 
might obtain the approbation of government. They met 
again, not at the former place, but at Trinity Church, 
where they formed themselves into a fraternity of the 
passion ; and obtained, in 1402, full permission from 
Charles the Sixth, to represent when and where they 
pleased, any subject taken from the lives of the saints, or 
from the holy scriptures. Thus authorised, they hired a 
large room in’ Trinity hospital, near the Porte St. Denis, 
and there they established their theatre. 

It may then be literally said, that the French stage was 
born in the bosom of the church ; and the latter acknow- 
ledged her maternity so well, that when the theatre of 
Trinity Hospital was regularly established, some parishes 
agreed that vespers should be celebrated at an earlier hour, 
that the people might not be prevented from attending 
such edifying spectacles. 


Liverpool. 
—~<>>><e— 


EDUCATION. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1z8,—I am glad to see this subject brought forward ; 
the absurdity of modern education cannot be too often 
exposed. The aptest part of our lives is wholly taken up 
in learning two dead languages, with the old accent of 
which we have no more notion at this day than the Jew 
has of that of Hebrew. Let clergymen study them as 
much as they like, or even let physicians continue to write 
death-warrants in Latin. An English boy may learn the 
proprieties of grammar and elegant composition from 
standard works in his own language. In what way are 
long classical sentences, with the most material word 
affectedly put at the end, a guide to him more than Eng- 
lish ones ? When grown up, he laments the time wasted 
in learning languages merely to enable him to.understand 
a parcel of fusty ancient authors, and finds out-then that 
there are very faithful translations of them all, had he been 
allowed to possess them. I was, when very young, several 
years at the great school at Winchester, where, as the 
Edinburgh Review says, we were continually fagging at 
Latin, as if we were all intended to set up afterwards as 
schoolmasters. Whatever we learned we also needlessly 
got off by heart like parrots, so that many could *fepeat 
the Latin grammar all through without half a dozen mis- 
takes. We also had to write all the Greek grammar out, 
ornamenting it with text, and illuminating it with red 
ink. In short, we were continually ploughing the ground 
and never. allowed to sow any thing but a few useless 
flowers. Of geography we learnt only so far as cepying 
maps went, accompanied by a few sentences to be got off 
by heart. Two play hours on Saturday afternoon only 
we were at liberty to devote to drawing, fencing, music, 
French, and Italian. As I grew up, there was the same 
dull digging and fagging at dead languages, and the same 
eternal getting off by heart in Homer, Horace, and Vir- 
gil. We never had a whole holiday, nor even a half one, 
unless some man of rank came to see his eldest hopes. On 
leaving school, I found all the world was reading and 
speaking French, while I could hardly translate a page of 
Telemachus. Of geography and English history I knew 
little or nothing. I had been drilled all the time in dead 
languages, under the frown of a tyrant, who used to flog 


R. W. S. 





* Piety | O cacas hominum mentes! 


us by way of exercise, and to get an appetite for his own 
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breakfast. All useful knowledge was to be acquired after, 
and many are the deep curses we have since bestowed on 
our master for this woful waste of time. After learning 
French tolerably, I went into France and Italy with a 
teaching clergyman of great abilities, but he turned out to 
be a mere bookworm, and being therefore totally unac- 
quainted with the world, he was as easy to be imposed on 
and cheated asa child.” We had paid little attention to 
Italian, conceiving that our Latin would help us suffi- 
ciently. At Terracina, beyond Rome, we got into a 
small difficulty about a passport. The local authorities 
could not speak French nor we Italian. At last we made 
_ them understand we wanted the Catholic priests of the 
place, two of which, with the greatest politeness, en- 
deavoured in vain to understand my friend’s ready 
Latin. ‘* The accent was so different,” they said, shrug- 
ging their shoulders; and it was, therefore, obliged to 
be written down altogether on our side. I mention this 
anecdote shortly, to show, that, when a young man 
has left school he finds his previous education of very 
little use, and it is, therefore, time that these old monkish 
modes of learning were abolished, and instruction more 
applicable to real life substituted instead. Perhaps the 
absurdity of this monkish system cannot be better shown 
than in describing that mere animal an old country squire, 
educated thirty or forty years ago. He could quote a verse 
or two of Horace and Virgil, and perhaps a little Greek, by 
rubbing up his memory very diligently; and, of course, 
he could only teach his children what -he knew himself. 
He knew nothing of agriculture or gardening, or even the 
natural history and treatment of the animals about him. 
e was miserable on rainy days, because he had no taste 
for polite literature ; and, therefore, took little interest in 
_ the progress and change of opinion in the world. Out of 
the sporting season he was always improving and spoiling 
his eld family-hall; and in that season he was as busy 
quarrelling with his neighbours about game. He always 
took his terrier dog and newspaper to church on Sundays. 
After dinner he got drunk; and, having a law-suit with 
the parson, he swore terribly about tithes, wishing them 
all abolished, and the parsons to be paid like officers in the 
army or navy, according to their rank and usefulness. 
When he grew old, and was past shooting and fishing, he 
got his children to read books to him, to which he paid as 
little attention as to the parson’s sermon. At seventy he 
eould boast only of some experience in common country 
matters, in addition to his original Latin and Greck. 
Liverpool. H. 











Poetry. 
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The bloom that graced the rose is fied, 
The violet blossoms for the dead ; 

And every shrub that freshly blows, 
And every flower the garden knows, 

A sombre aspect misty wears, 

As dimly seen through gathering tears. 
And oh! the skiff that morning’s light 
Beheld careering, gay, and bright, 

And sweeping o’er the sparkling wave 
In trim array with streamers brave, 
Ere noontide sun illumed the sky, 

Did shipwreck’d on the waters lie! 
And what can image ehangeful life, 

Ite transient calms, its lasting strife? 
The bubble on the gliding stream, 

The airy promise of a dream, 


The sunbeam of an April day, 

A fiery meteor’s fitful ray !— 

For love, alas! a vision vain, 

That mocks the heart, and mads the brain: 
And friendship—no !—that seraph guest 
Ne’er found an ark in mortal breast, 

The theme of every tongue, ’tis true, 

But still withheld from human view 

Yet fair, I own, Lancastria’s flowers, 
Brighter ne’er wreathed arcadian bowers; 
And ne'er did aught of generous kind 
More genial habitation find, 

Ne’er yet has worth or honour prest 

A prouder throne than British breast! 
But worth and flowers, alas! are vain, 
The buried live not here again; 

And fondest tears that kindred shed, 

In bootless sorrow for the dead, 

Not vainer o’er the marble flow, 

Than o’er the living tomb of woe! 


The bird of night’s foul cries I hear, 
Vitula flies that “‘ voice of fear ;” 
Vitula’s form I ne’er must see, 

She loves the merry green-wood tree, 
And round my dwelling darkly wave 
The solemn yews that woo the grave! 


Liverpook. G. 
——>>><o—- 


[INSERTED BY PARTICULAR DESIBE.] 
ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED AT THE LIVERPOOL THEATRE, BY MR. HOLMAN, 
On Monday the 13th August, 1798, “iy a free Benefit was 
given to the Children of the late Mr. Palmer, who died 
suddenly when performing in the Spear of the “ Stranger,” 
— pode pronounced the words, “ There ts another and a 
er . 


(Written by Mr. Roscoe.) 
= 


Ye airy sprites, who, oft as fancy calls, 
Sport *midst the precincts of these haunted walls! 
Light forms, that float in mirth’s tumultuous throng, 
And frolic dance, and revelry and song, 

Fold your gay wings, repress your wonted fire— 
And from your fav’rite seats awhile retire! 

And thou, whose pow’rs sublimer thoughts impart 
Queen of the springs that move the humah heart 
With change alternate; at whose magic call 

The swelling tides of passion rise or fall— 

Thou, too, withdraw ; for, midst thy lov’d abode, 
With step more stern a mightier pow’r has trod: 
Here on this spot, DEATH wav’ th’ unerring dart, 
And struck—his noblest prize—an henest heart! 
What wond’rous links the human feelings bind! 
How strong the secret sympathies of mind! 

As fancy’s pictur’d forms around us move, 

We hope or fear, rejoice, detest, or love: 

Nor heaves the sigh for scifish woes alone— 
Congenial sorrows mingle with our own: 

Hence, as the poet’s raptur’d eye-balls roll, 

The fond delirium seizes all his soul ; 

And, whilst his pulse concordant measure keeps, 
He smiles in transport, or in anguish weeps. 

But, ah, lamented shade, not thine to know 

The anguish only of imagin’d woe! 

Bestin’d o’er life’s substantial ills to mourn, 

And fond parental ties untimely torn ! 

Then, whiist thy bosom, lab’ring with its grief, 
From fabled sorrows sought a short relief, 

The FANCIED woes; too true to Nature’s tone, 
Burst the slight barrier, and became thy own: 

In mingled tides the swelling passions ran, 
Absorb’d the actor, and o’erwhelm’d the man ! 
Martyr.of sympathy more sadly true 

Than ever Fancy feign'd, or poxr drew! . 

Say why, by Heav’n’s acknowledg’d hand imprest, 
Such keen sensations actuate all the breast > 

Why throbs the heart for joys that long have fied, 
Why lingers hope around the silent dead? ‘ 
Why spurns the spirit its encumb’ring clay, 

And longs to soar to happier realms away; 

Does Heav’n, unjust, the fond desire instill, 

To add to mortal woes another ill? 

Is there through all the intellectual frame 





Ne kindred mind that prompts the nightly dream ? 
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Or, in lone musings of remembrance sweet, 
Inspires the secret wish, once more to meet? 

There is; for not by more determined laws 

The sympathetic steel the magnet draws, 

Than the freed spirit acts with strong contrel 

On its responsive sympathies of soul ; 

And tells, in characters of truth unfurl’d, 

* There ts another and a better world.” 

Yet, whilst we sorrowing tread this earthly ball, 
For human woes a human tear will fall: 

Blest be that tear; who gives it doubly blest, 

That heals with balm the orphan’s wounded breast ! 
Not all that breathes in morning’s genial dew 
Revives the parent plant where once it grew ; 

Yet may those dews with timely nurture aid 

The infant flew’rets drooping in the shade; 

Whilst long-experienced worth and manners mild— 
A father’s merits still protect his child. 


The Political Zconomist. 


THE RICARDO LECTURES. 
a 

Under this title, a series of interesting lectures on poli- 
tical economy have been delivered, which, if we may judge 
from the specimen we have seen of them, are very sensible 
and powerful compositions, likely to throw much additional 
light on a subject which is still involved in considerable 
obscurity, according to the admission of the most able and 
candid judges.—M‘Culloch, in his lectures, appears to aim 
at all the simplicity his subject will admit of; and we are 
much gratified that the columns of the Kaleidoscope enable 
us to lay before our readers a portion of interesting infor- 
mation, of which we could not have put them in posses. 
sion through any other medium. The subjects of the few 
lectures we have seen, and from which we purpose to give 
some extracts, are, The Division of Labour,—The Causes 
of Magnitudes of Towns,—The Cause of the High Price 
of Corn,—Accumulation of Capital,—Profits of Stock, 
Effects of Taxation upon the Accumulation of Capital. 
From these we proceed to make the following selections: 


DIVISION OF LABOUR. 








had stated that labour was the source” 


by the security of property, the division of 
labour, and the accumulation of capital. The 
security of property had been the subject of 
the last lecture; he now proceeded to the 
division of labour. The division of labour 
was in a great measure the result of popula- 
tion and civilized life; yet, among rude .na-' 
tions, subsisting by the chase, its first princi- 
ples could be traced. The hunter would 
give the surplus of his game in exchange for, 
bow and arrows, and the man who had neither 
inclination nor skill for hunting would supply 
himself with game by making bows and ar- 
rows for the hunter. As society advanced, 
the division of labour was gradually made 
more distinct and efficient, and the weaver, 
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In a former lecture he (Mr. M‘Culloch})/ 


wealth, and that labour was made productive | 







the tanner, the shoemaker, the tailor, the}:4 








smith, the carpenter, each confined himself 
to his particular province of labour. 
advantages of this division he explained aud 
illustrated under the three heads pointed out} 
by Dr. Smith :— 
to labour by the skill acquired in consequene 
of constant. application to the same kind 





labour ; 2. A saving of time by not making# 
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transition from one sort of labour to another, 
and trifling with one’s work at commencing, 
and previously to getting into the right course 
of operation; 3. A desire and facility of in- 
venting machines and modes of producing a 
greater quantity and finer quality in the par- 
ticular department. The Jack-of-all-trades 
was proverbially never rich. 

To this division of labour a ready ex- 
change, or a large market, was the great 
stimulus and reward. Herce large towns 
were the places in which the division of la- 


’ bour was most perfect. In the country the 
’ surgeon must act as physician, dentist, oc- 


ulist, &c. because there was no population to 
remunerate an individual in each of those 
professions. The towns were again indefi- 
nitely increased by the resort of all persons 


. of skill, enterprize, and ambition, to the only 


market for the produce of their labour. To 
these must be added all the idle and lux- 
urious, who resorted to the place where 
they could obtain every gratification with the 
greatest facility. Towns were thus fre- 
quented by the laborious, ingenious, ambi- 
tious, gay, and profligate. 





CAUSES OF THE MAGNITUDE OF TOWNS. 


The first origin of towns must be ascribed 
to the assembling of men together for the 
purposes of defence and security against 
attack and plunder. But in England, the 
United States, and other countries, where 
such a cause must have ceased to operate, 
innumerable towns were formed. This was 
accounted for by the encouragement afforded 
in towns to the division of labour, But there 
was a check upon the increase of towns by 
the more extensive conveyanee and greater 
expense of corn, coals, and all the necessaries 
of life. If corn and coals were to cust 20 
per cent. more in Manchester than in the 
country, the population of Manchester would 
not have increased as it has done. To 
counteract this check the making of roads 
aud canals afforded facility to the importa- 
tion of foreign and domestic produce. The 
greater cheapness of water-carriage was the 
essential cause of forming and increasing 
great towns. Rome received the corn of 
Sicily, Mauritania, and Egypt by water. 
Babylon was connected with the ocean by 
means of canals and rivers. London has be- 
come what it is, because the Thames flows 
by its side. Paris was the largest city ever 
formed in an inland situation; yet, because 


_it. had not any communication with the 


ocean, it increased very slowly. In 1787, 
Sir William Fetters stated the population of 





Paris at more than 400,000; at this day it 
was but 700,000. London at the same period 
was between 600,000 and 700,000; it was 
now 1,300,000. Thus Paris, the capital of 
so great a kingdom, and with so much lower 
a population, had increased so much less than 
London, because it had no water-carriage 
for the commerce of the world, This sub- 
ject Mr. M:Culloch very fully and admirably 
illustrated, and then apologized for dwelling 
so long on its explanation, by saying that he 
knew of no book.to which he could refer 
them. 

The steam-engine was particularly valuable, 
because it could be applied to manufactures 
where the cheaper power of water could not 


be obtained. 
(To be continued.) 


Chit Chat. 


A Heroine.—Persons who read the public papers with 
attention will remember that Lady Hesther Stanhope, an 
English woman, made. herself, either by her beauty or 
her skill, Chief of a tribe of Arabs, in the: Deserts of 
Syria, over whom she reigned with absolute power. 

ews has lately been received of this extraordinary 
woman, whose family, rich and powerful, have vainly en- 
deavoured to entice her back to Europe. Captains Irby 
and Mangles-were charged to carry her some books and 
letters, and with this intention ired from Jafta, which 
is in the interior, to the place of her residence, the old 
monastery Mar Elias Alza, situated a league and a half 
from Saide. There they heard that this sovereign was 
gone to Jeba, in the middle of the mountains. The two 
Englishmen sent her the letters:and books, with which 
they were charged, and at the same time mat per- 
mission te pay their respects to her personally ; but she 
replied, that she had laid it down as a law, never to suffer 
an Englishman near her. The two. captains were in- 
formed that she was generally dressed like a Turk; that 
the people adored her, and were never satiated with 
talking of her beauty and magnanimity.—Paris pape 








t— 
&& We never hear of this singular female except through 
the French papers.. On reference to the Mercury of 
May 31, 1816, we find the first mention of her, which 
we copied from the French journals. It is too long for 
transcription here; but we shall give it a place in the 
Kaleidoscope. Lady Hesther Stanhope is there described 
as the niece, friend, and intimate companion of the late 
Mr. Pitt; after whose death-she formed the project of 
travelling in the Levant. She visited Malta and Con- 
stantinople, and was shipwrecked in her voyage to Pales- 
tine. She was rescued, and conveyed to Syria; after 
which she travelled in all directions, accompanied by our 
countryman Bruce, who aided the, escape of Lavalette. 
The same accounts add, that after innumerable adven- 
tures, she was then at the head of some tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs, who regarded her as a being of a superior order. 
This was the substance of the French account of our fair 
countrywoman in 1816, to which, together with the more 
recent intelligence from Paris, our readers may attach 
what eredit they deem it deserving of.—-Liverpool Mer- 
cury. 

(& We shall next week insert the former account from 
the French papers. —Edit. Kal. 





Norway.—M. Boye, a naturalist, who chiefly studies 
ornithology, has published a narrative of a tour in Nor- 
way,.as far as Lofoden, At Seyerstad he could not induce 
a woman to accept any kind of payment for the dinner 
which he had justeaten. Sheled him to the window,.and, 
pointing to the surrounding country, said, ‘* So long as 
the earth shall give us corn, and the sea fish, no traveller 
shall ever be able to say that we have taken money of him.” 
In the Isle of Tietz, where he landed, wet through, in the 
middle of the night, the servants of M. Brodkorb, the 

roprietor of the island, conducted him, without inquiring 
is name, into a well-furnished and well-heated room, 
where he passed the night, The next moming he and his 
fellow-travellers were invited to breakfast with the fa- 





mily. A few years ago the proprietor of the Isie of For- 
wig caused the rudder of a boat, which had brought some 
travéllers to the island, to be secretly taken away, in order 
to compel them to remain at his house till a new one could 
be made. The community of interests between the inha- 
bitants, their retired situation, and the smal] number of 
travellers who visit them, a an explanation of their 
manners, though without depriving them of their patriar- 
chal and Homeric character. 





A coxcomb the other day asked a be gery Ray 
boy, ‘* Did you ever shave a monkey?” *‘* No, Sir,” 
said the boy, * but if you will s-s-s-sit down, I'll 
t-t-t-try.” 





Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art 3 mehoding, occasionally, sin- 
ea Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. | 


PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE. 
—_  — 

We devote this continuation to Natural History and 
Steepvacienl Phenomena. On the 2d of January it is 
stated — 

** As a proof of the difficulty which the hares must find 
in obtaining subsistence during the winter, these animal 
were at. this time in the habit of coming alongside th 
ships upon the ice, to pick up what they could from our 





rubbish heaps. A fox or.two still entered the traps occa- 
sionally, and our gentlemen informed me that had 
always been most successful in catching them ra 
southerly wind, which they attributed with great probabi- 


lity to. the smell of the ships being thus more extensively 
communicated over the island. One or two of these poor 
creatures had been found in the traps with their es 
almost bitten in two. The traps made use of. for catching 
these beautiful little animals were formed of a small cask, 
having a sliding door like that of a common mouse-trap, 
and were baited with oiled meat or blubber. The whole 
number caught during the winter was between eighty and 
ninety, of which more than seventy were taken before the 
end of December. In a single trap ‘of Captain Lyan’s, 
no less than fifteen were caught in, the course of four 
hours, on the night of the 25th of November; and the 
people engaged in watching the trap remarked that no 
sooner had one of these animals been taken out, and they 
themselves retired a few yards, than another entered it. 
So stupid, indeed, are they in this respect, that, in several 
instances, those which had escaped from the ships entered, 
and were re-caught in the same traps as before. 

‘* Of a great number of foxes weighed by Captain Lyon 
during the winter, the average weight was eight pounds; 
but they varied from nine and a half to seven, and he ob- 
served that the males, though larger than the females, 
were not so fat. The fur of the whole of them, when 
first caught, was of the purest white, except in two or 
three individuals of a bluish colour, which appeared to be 
of a different species. The great variety of dispositions 
ret by those which were kept for taming was very 
remarkable, sonre being gentle and quiet from the time of 
their first coming on. board, and others remaining wild 
and intractable in spite of every kindness and treat. 
ment. Our dogs became familiar enough even to play 
with them : but the foxes were, on their part, never en- 
tirely free from apprehensien on this account. The noise 
they make when irritated is a weak half-stifled sort of bark, 
but they have also a more shrill and piercing cry when 
much frightened. When placed with their houses upon 
the ice, they were constantly endeavouring to burrow in 
the snow within the circle of their chains, and one of them, 
where the snow lay d than usual, soon formed for 
himself a secure and sheltered apartment under it. When 
deprived of the means of doing this, they are far from 
being proof against the severity of the season, for twe or 
three died on board the Fury entirely from this cause, 
though furnished with good kennels. Of those which 
were taken better care of, not one remained on board alive 
when we went to sea, the ter part having gradually 
wasted away, though well fed and housed ; and the rest 
which were thriving better made their escape to the shore.”* 

In February, the first wolves, a flock of thirteen (all of 
which were killed gradatim) a —~"« These animals 
had accompanied: or closely followed the Esquimaux on 
their journey to the island the preceding day; and they 
proved to us the most e@ part of their suite, 
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They so much resemble the Esquimaux dogs, that had it 

} Mot for some doubt among. the officers who had seen 
them whether they. were so or not, and the consequent fear 
of doing these poor people an irreparable injury, we might 
have killed most of them the same evening, for they came 
boldly to look for food within a few,-yards of the Fury, 
and temained there for some time.” 

After a short_period, ** The wolves had now begun to 

- do us some. damage; for not even the sails that were 
fastened round the house: and observatory could escape 

their ravenous fangs, and they had shu in the course of a 

- single ‘night much injured two of our’ studding-sails. 
We set traps for them on the ice; and also large shark- 
hooks ‘secured with chains and baited with meat; but the 
former they entered and destroyed, and the latter were 
always found broken or bent, without securing the depre- 
ators. “These animals Were indeed -so hungry and fear- 
less’ as to ‘take away some of the Esquimaux dogs' in a 
snow house near the Hecla’s ‘stern, though the men were 
at the time within a few yards of them: 

** A wolf being caught in one of the traps this evening, 
which was so close as to be easily watched from the’ ship, 
a party of the officers ran out to secure the depredator, 
and fired two balls into the trap at once to despatch him. 
Finding after this that he continued to bite a sword that 
was thrust in, a third ‘shot was fired at him. The trap 
was then sufficiently opened to get his hind legs firmly4 
tied together, after which, being considered tolerably se- 
cure, he was pulled out of the trap, which, however, his 
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annoy: which, while it continues solid, is never et- 
perienc It is true that these inconveniences occur In @ 
much greater degree in the spring; but being then hailed 
as the harbingers of. the return of permanent warmth, it 
is easy to obviate some, and would be hard to complain of 
oe them. 1: aH ¢ 

‘The Aurora Borealis, double, moons, and other ex- 
traordinary appearances, became of constant occurrence. 
We select one description as a fair example of the many 
varieties,of which the accounts are very well written. 

‘© On the afternoon of the 14th, the Aurora began to 
show itself as soon as it was dark, consisting Principally 
of rays shooting up from the horizon in the E.b N. 
towards the zenith, and sometimes passing through but 
very little beyond it, towards the opposite, side, of, the 
heavens, Just before ten o’clock, however, a muc finer 
display of ‘this phenomenon’’presented itself than we had 
yet seen this season. There still remained a place near 
the horizon at E. b N. whence a — light seemed con- 
stantly to isste, and if ény part of the phenomenon could 
be said to continue uniformly the same, it was the leg 
of a broadish arch in that point, which scarcely ever 
changed. its place, or the intensity of its light. The arch 
was at times completed, or thrown over to the W. S. 
being 15° high in the centre, and generally about 2° 
wn f though in this respect it was irregular and some- 
what: varia The lower part ofthe arch was always 
well defined, the space under it appearing dark, as if a 
black cloud had been there, which, however, was not the 


head: had scarcély cleared, ‘when he furiously flew at Mr.1-case; as-we-saw-the stars-in-it-unobscured_ except by the 


Richards’ throat, and would certainly have done him some 
serious mischief, had not that gentleman, with’ great 
presence of mind, seized the animal in his turn by the 
throat, squeezing him with all his force betweeen both 
hands. This made the wolf relinquish his first attempt, 
and Mr. Richards only suffered by a bite in his arm, and 
another in his knee, which, on account of the thickness of. 
his clothes, were happily not severe ones. As for the 
wolf he prudently took to his heels, though two of them 
were still tied together, and being favoured by the mo- 
mentary confusion occasioned by his late rencontre with 
Mr. Richards, succeeded in escaping his pursuers. He 
was found dead the following day at the distance of three- 
.quarters of a mile from the re 

On another occasion, Mr. Elder observing one of the 
Esquimaux dogs attacked by several of these ferocious 
animals, ** and hastening to the spot with his gun, found 
that these animals had made such quick work in the par. 
tition of ‘their prey, that though he reached the scene of 
action in a few minutes, and the dog had at first made 
considerable resistance, only one of its hind legs remained, 
each wolf having run off with hisshare. It isremarkable 
that these creatures had never entered our traps since the 
moon had declined to the southward, whereas not a night 

* elapsed before that without their going to them. The 
Esquimaux had in theirs caught only a fox.” 

n March, Capt. P. says, “I procured from little 
Toonek a string of bones, which, on inquiry; we found to 
belong to a land animal called by the Esquimaux Kablee- 
arioo, and which we certainly had never met with. From 
the description given us by these people on this and several 
other occasions, we considered it likely to be the wol- 
verene; but it must be extremely rare in those parts of 
America.” 

But the atmospherical, meteorological, and other phe- 
nomena are more interesting than the accounts of antmal 
life. The following struck us as jpossessing much food 
for cogitation. 

October 25th, 1821, the author relates—‘*The wind 
veering to the S. E. on the 24th and 25th, the thermome- 
ter gradually rose to + 23.° I may possibly incur the 
— of affectation in stating, that this temperature was 
much too high to be —— to us; but it is nevertheless 
the fact, that ed ody felt’ ‘and ‘complained ‘of the 
change. We had often before remarked, that considerable 
alterations in the temperature of the atmosplicre are as 
sensibly felt by the human ‘frame, ‘at’ @ very low part of 
the scale, as in thehigher. ‘The’ difference consists only in 
this, that a change from —40°-upwards to about zero is 
usually a very welcome one, while from zero to’ the freez- 
ing-point, as in the instance just alluded to, it becomes to 

rsons in our situation rather an inconvenience than 
otherwise. This may be more readily imagined, by con- 
sidering that our clothing, bedding, fires, and other pre- 
cautions against the severity of the climate, having been 
once adapted to a low degree of cold, an increase of tem- 
perature renders them oppressive and inconvenient’; while 
any reduction (of the two at least) is impracticable 
with safety. To this must be added, that at this tem- 
perature the snow becomes too soft for convenient walking, 
and the accumulation of ice-in the crevices and linings of 


light of the Aurora. The ‘upper side of the arch was 
never well defined ;’ but its light was. gradually softened 
off, so'as to mingle with the azure of the sky, and often 
sent up coruscations towards the zenith. =) __ : 
«s Thus far description may give some faint. idea of this 
brilliant and extraordinary phenomenon, because its 


the most splendid part of its continuance, it is, I believe, 
almost impossible to convey to the minds of others. an 
adequate conception of the truth. It is with much defer- 
ence, therefore, that I offer the following description, the 
only recommendation of which perhaps is, that it was 
written immediately after witnessing this magnificent dis- 
lay. 
d ot Snsrumerable streams or bands of white —— pelewth 
light appeared to occupy the greater part of the heavens 
tothe rathwaed of che zenith, being much .the brightest 
in the S. E. and E. S. E. from whence ie ce indeed one, 
the appearance of emanating. Some of these streams 0 
light were in right lines Tike rays, others crooked and 
waving in all sorts of irregular res, and moving with 
inconceivable rapidity in various directions. Among these 
might frequently be observéd those shorter collections or 
bundles of rays, which, moving with even greater velocity 
than the rest, have acquired the name of the ‘ merry 
dancers,’ whigh, if I understand’ aright the descriptions 
iven of them by others, I do not think I ever saw be- 
ore. Ina short time the Aurora extended itself over the 
zenith, about half-way-down to the northern horizon but 
no farther, as if there was something in that quarter of 
the heavens which it did not dare to op pe About 
this time, however, some long streamers shot up from the 
horizon in the N.W. which soon disappeared. While the 
light extended over part of the northern heavens, there 
were a number of rays assuming’a circular or radiated 
form near the zenith, and appearing to have a common 
centre near that point, from which they all diverged. The 
light of which these were composed appeared to have in- 
conceivably rapid motion in itself, though the fora it as- 
sumed oe the station it occupied in the heavens under- 
went little or no change for perhaps a minute or more. 
Suppose, for instance, @ stream of light to have occupied a 
space between any two of the stars, by which its position 
could be accurately noticed, the light appeared to pass 
constantly and instantaneously frem one to the other, as if, 
when a portion of the subtle fluid of which it is composed 
had tied! itsescape and vanished at the end next one of 
the stars, a fresh supply was uninterruptedly furnished at 
the other. This is acommon one with the Aurora, 
atid puts one in mind, as far ‘as its motion alone is con- 
cerned, ofa person holding a long ribbon by one end, and 
iving it an undulatory motion through its whole length, 
ugh its general position remains the same. One of the 
most striking of the various locomotive properties of the 
Aurora is‘ that which it often has laterally, by which I 
mean in the direction perpendicular to its length. This 
motion, compared with the other, is usually slow, though 
still very rapid in«the ‘merry dancers,’ which seem to 
observe no law with regard to the rest of the phenomenon. 
‘When the streams or’bands were crooked, the convolutions 
took place indifferently in all directions. The Aurora 





the officers’ cabins is converted into a source of extreme 


did not continue long to the north of the zenith, but re- 


here maintained some degree of regularity ; but during } 
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| mained as high as that point for more than an hour; 


after which, on the moon rising, it became more and more 
faint, and at half-past.eleven was no longer visible. “°“” 
. ** The.colour of the light was most frequently yellowish, 
‘white, sometimes greenish,’ and once or twice-a lilac tinge ~ 
was remarked, when several strata, as it were, appeared 
to overlay each other, by very rapidly meeting, in which 
case the light was always increased in intensity. The 
electrometer was tried several times, and two of Kater’s 
compasses exposed upon the ice, during the’ continuance 
of this Aurora, but neither: was perceptibly affected :by it. 
We listened attentively for any naise which. might accom- 
pany it, but could hear none, but it was too cold to keep 
the ears uncovered very long at onetime. _ The intensity 
of the light was something greater than that of the moon 
in her quarters.. Of its dimming the stars there cannot, I 
think, be a doubt, , We remarked it to be, in this respect, 
like drawing a gause veil.over the heavens in that part, 
the'veil being: most thick, when two of the luminous sheets 
met and over Paige The phenomenon had all the appear. ; 
ance of being full as near as many of the clouds commonly 
seen, but there were none of the latter to compare them 
with atthe time. I may in conclusion remark that, not- , 
withstanding the variety and changeableness displayed by 
this Aurora, there was throughout a perceptible inclination 
in the various parts of it to form an irregular arch from 
E. b N. over to9S. W. b W. 

‘* From seven till'ten p.m, on the 20th, while engaged 
in making observations upon the ice, we observed the Au- 
rora’ almost ‘constantly’ appearing, though’ varying in’ its 
form and situation. It commenced with a number of ver- 
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tical coruscations from the S.E. south, and N.W. horizons, 
darting nearly as high as the zenith. This being diséon- 
tinued after half.an hour, the leg of an arch appeared, at 
E.S.E. inclining towaras the south, which remained nearly 
unaltered for three quarters of an-bour, its light being of a 
yellow cast and remarkably brilliant.. After this an arch 
was gradually formed by the light extending over to W.N. 
W. the brightest portion of it being still that in the eastern 
quarter, The arch was irregular and sometimes not con- 
tinuous, but divided intoa number of luminous patches 
like nebule, : We also noticed, ‘and now remembered to 
have done so once -before, that there were in some places 
narrow but long horizontal separations of the light, appear- 
ing like so many dark parallel streaks lying over it which, 
however, they were not, as the stars were here most plainly 
visible. The magnectic needle was not affected. This 
night was one of the clearest we had during the winter, 
the milky-way appearing unusually bright and well defined, 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE EARTHQUAKE 
WHICH OCCURRED IN INDIA IN 18)9. 
[Continued from our last.) 


— 

The motions of the different classes were by many con- 
sidered as undulatory and vibratory; although in some 
instances direct. perpendicular shocks were certainly telt. 
The second class was remarked to be attended by a noise 
like that of a flight of birds and gusts of wind, and in 
some cases similar noises to those already mentioned fol- 
lowed or preceded the third class. Noises were frequently 
heard as if proceeding from the earth, and the expectation © 
which they occasioned of the usual shock was never dis- 
appointed. 

he direction in which the motion travelled was, as 
almost every other part of this phenomenon, disputed ; 
many (of which I was at first one) believed that the di- 
rection was nearly from N.E. to S. W. The most general 
opinion, and which appears since to be corroborated by 
circumstances, was, that it was from S. W. to N. E. 

The severe effects of the shock of the 16th were princi- 
pally confined to the province of Cutch, the damage done 
to other countries even bordering on it being compara- 
tively trifling ; and it is remarkable that the shock ap- 
pears to have been more severely felt in many distant 
countries than it was in those intermediate, and even i 
some closely bordering on Cutch. The great shock waq 
felt at Calcutta about twenty minutes past eight o’cloc 
which, when corrected to the longitude of Bho oj, wi 
give six minutes past seven o’clock Pp. M. or eightcet 
minutes later than the shock was felt in Cutch. 

‘At Chunar the severe shock was felt at seven minute 
past eight o’clock Pp. M. on the 16th, equal to 7h. 15m. 16s 
Cutch time. 

At Pondicherry it was experienced at eight Pp. m. equ: 
to twenty minutes past seven o’clock Bhoo) time. 

At Ahmedabad the shock occurred about seven o’clock 
but at Broach, which is little more than 3° east of Bhooj 
it occurred at.nineteen minutes past seven o'clock , cor 
rected by observation.* This extraordinary variation i 


#* Bombay newspaper. 
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the moment of the occurrence of the great shock cat. 
hardly be accounted for by neglect or error in fixing the 
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The utmost limits within which this earthquake was 
felt, as far as we have yet learned, may be fixed at Cat- 
mandoo in the north, Pondicherry to the south, Calcutta 
to the east, and the mountains of Billoochistan to the 
west.. In Nepal it was felt sensibly on the evening of the 
16th June, the exact time not specified. At Calcutta the 
shock was felt very sensibly, but apparently not so severely 
as at Chunar, and more so than in Malwa and Khandesh, 
in many parts of which it was not felt at all, At Pondi- 
cherry it was severely experienced, and described as much 
more awful than in many intermediate provinces. In 
Sindh it was felt very partially and slightly ; and similarly 
at Shikarpoor on the southern frontier of the.Peshawar 
country. 

The range of the great shock is therefore known to have 
embraced a space of 18° of lat. and 20° of long. In 
many particular spots in this extent of country, of course, 
the motion was either not noticed or did not occur; but it 
was severely or sensibly teit at these limits on the evening 
of the 16th of June. 

The ocean extending S. and S. W. from Cutch will 
prohibit our ever knowiag thelimits of the shock in those 
ditections ; but it may. he remarked that early in June a 
severe earthquake occurred at Mockha on the Red Sea; 
bat I have never heard ‘that it-was experienced (or that of 
ours of the 16th) at ‘Muscat, which is nearly due west of 
Cutch.* 

What forms, in my opinion, one of the most striking 
circumstances connected with this phenomenon is, that 1t 
suoutd have been felt over such an extensive surface, and 
that its severity should have been confined to the limited 
space of 200 miles, or less. The damage sustained by 
Bulliaree, Amercote, and Jesilmer, which all lie in the 
Desert and north of Cutch, points out that the severity 
of the motion extended beyond Cutch in that particular 
direction; yet Sindh, Marwar, and Guzerat, including 
the peninsula of Kattewar, all of which border on this 
province, suffered nothing. + The destructive motion, 
therefore,,seems to.have been confined to a narrow. space, 


Jesilmer. How far it-extended_in an opposite point if is: 
iipossible. to -say 5. but taking Catch as.a centre, the 
radius should have extended into Persia and Arabia, and 
nearly to- the ‘equator. As we know, -however, that the 
shock of the. 16th was not felt in these-countries, it follows 
that Cutch was. not the centre of motion, because, if the 
cause of this» phenomenon had its origin in Cutch,t the 
power which‘agitated the earth must have acted nearly 
entirely to the eastward of a line extending north and 
eouth through the centre of the province. 

That the cause of the shock, wherever it had its seat, 
must have been at a vast depth below the surface of the 
earth, may perhaps be admitted, when we reflect on the 
immense surface moved ; but, as'T have already observed, 
my want.of knowledge on the philosophical branch of the 
eubject warns me to stop. 

We coine now to speak of the effects of this awful oc- 
currence. And first of all it may be proper to advert to 
our own feelings, and the state of our minds, on witnes- 
sing, for the first time, such a visitation. If I were to 
say that the impression, after the shock had subsided, was 
an agonizing tear, it might perhaps ofiend, although the 
strong oppression at the heart, a kind of gasping anxiety, 
weakness in the limbs, and, in some cases among Euro- 
peans, and generally throughout the natives, a slight sick- 
ness of stornach,§ certainly cannot be interpreted in more 
appropriate language. 

For. a long time, and indeed I believe up to the present 





* It may not be superfluous to remark, that about the 
beginning of. June, 1619, Mount Etna was threatening to 
bury in its lava the cities in its vicinity; Vesuvius was in a 
Similar state of violent agitation; and earthquakes were feit 
in ditferent parts of Italy, and T believe in Sicily, although 
not in the vicinity of these mountains. 

+ Poorbundor, Moorbee, and Amrun, are exceptions; but 
those people whe have seen its effects in these piaces and in 
Cutch, declare the former fo be cémparatively insignificant. 

+ From the circumstance of the shocks still continuing in 
this_province alone up to this day, now nearly eight months, 
1 confess.that, ignorant ast am of the theory of earthquakes, 
Tam inclined to think that the causes are to be found in the 
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day, among natives, similar symptoms in a less degree are 
felt. on the occurrence of the slight shocks; but for 
short time after the 16th there was a restlessness and dis- 
inclination to be alone, or to attend to usual occupations, 
visible in bath European and native societies. In the 
latter, despair and he bre were strongly depicted in 
their countenances, and their language and actions both 
corroborated the fact of these feelings being the sole 
tenants of their minds. They insisted to a man that there 
was almost a constant undulatory motion in the earth, and 
frequent vibrations between the shocks, for ten days after 
the 16th; and this last:feeling: among Europeans was, I 
believe, confined to myself os one or two other persons. 

The brute creation in general did not appear to show 
much sensibility to the motion; but it was remarked that 
horses in action partially lost their equilibrium, and that 
pigeons and other birds roosting were delicately sensible of 
the least motion. The elephants in Bhooj broke from 
their pickets, and seemingly. in great alarm attempted to 
rash through the street, till obstructed by the falling of 

ouses. 

The shock of the 16th was the only one by which the 
face of nature or the works of man were materially in- 
jured or changed. In the province of Cutch: it may be 
fairly asserted that no town escaped feeling its effects, 
either in the fall of houses or in that of its fortifications. 
It would be difficult to particularize the damage done to 
each. I shall therefore confine myself to seennersl remarks. 

The capital naturally attracts our first attention; and, 
as fortune would have it, Bhooj suffered in many respects 
more severcly than any other towns nearly seven thousand 
houses, great and small, were overturned, and eleven 
hundred and forty or fifty people buried in the ruins. The 
houses were built of stone and chunam, or in many cases 
mud instead of this cement. Such houses‘as were built of 
mud alone, were little or no ways affected by the: shock. 
Of the original number of. houses. which escaped ruin, 
about one-third are much shattered. Bhooj stands in a 
plain of sand-stone covered with a thin soil of sand and 
elay, but in many parts the rock is exposed. To the 
north-eastward about half a mile rises an abrupt hill, ap- 
parently composed of solid rock, on which are extensive 
fortifications. The north-eastern face of the town wall, 
which is‘a strong modern building, on an averagé four 
and a half and five feet broad, and upwards of twenty 
feet high, was Iaid level nearly to the foundation; whilst 
the hill works suffered in a very trifling degree. The 
south and western sides of the town are situated upon a 
low ridge of sand rock, and the water from. the town. finds 
its way out to the northward, where is an exfeusive swamp 
of low and springy ground. This face has also been over- 
turned in many places, and not a hundred yards of entire 
wall left. The town has been utterly destroyed in the 
N.N.E. quarters, while thé’S. and S.'W. quarfers stand 
comparatively little injuced, I have entered thus par-/ 
ticularly into minutiw, to explain what I conceive to have } 
been the case every where, that buildings situated upon | 
rock were not by any meansso tiuch affected by the earth- 
queke as those whose foundations did not reach the bottom 
of the soil, which I conceive to have been the case with 
those houses on the swampy and low sides of Bhooj*. 

[T'o be conlinued.j ~* 

* There are some strong exceptions tu this observation:! 
Roha, which is a fort on a rocky hill, was Jaid in ruins, while 
the lowér town, on the plain, escaped undamaged. Moondra, 
Mandree, and Sandham, close to the sea shore, situated yery 
low, and iy sandy plains, escaped with little damage. It is 
probable, however, that their foundations are on the strata 
of sandstone, which at different depths appear to be.the sup- 
port of the soil of the whole province. 


Che Bouquet. 
‘Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 
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67. A Poor Maw is the most impotent 
man: though neither blind nor lame, as want- 
ing the more necessary limbs of life, without 
which limmes are a burdén. A ‘man unfeénct 


Jabourer, “that you and -I* need never 


which blow all in upon him, like ap unrooft 
house: and the bitterest thing he suffers, is 
his-neighbours. All men put on to him akind 
of ehurlisher fashion, and even more plau- 
sible natures churlish to him, as who are no- 
thing advantg'd by his opinion. When men 
fall out with beforehand ‘to prevent friend- 
ship, and his friends too, to prevent engcge- 
ments; or if. they own him, »’tis: in private, 
and.a by-room, and on’ condition not to 
know them before company....All vice put 
together, is not half so scandalous, nor sets 
off our acquaintance further ;- and:even those 
that are not friends for ends doe not love any 
deariesse with such men: The-least. cour- 
tesies are upbraided to him,: and himself 
thank’d for none: but his best services sus- 
pected, as handsome sharking, and tricks to 
got money. And we: shall. observe.,it in 
knaves themselves, that your: ‘beggeriiest 
knaves are the greatest, or thought so at Jeast, 
for those that have wit to thrive -by it, have 
art not to seem so. ‘Now a poor man has 
not vizard enough to mask his vices, ‘nor or- 
nament enough to set forth his virtues, but 
both are naked and unhandsome: and:though 
ho’man is necessitated to more ill, yet no 
mans ill is lesse excus’d but it is thought a 
kind of impudence in him to be vicious, and a 
presumption above his fortune. » His: good 
parts lie dead upon his hands, for ‘want of 
matter to employ them, and at the best are 
not commended, but. pittied; as virtues,.ill 
plac’t, and °we' say of ‘him,’ Bis vani-honest 
man, but “tis pity: and yet those “that ‘call 
him so-will trust a knave before him. He is 
a‘ tian that has the truest speculation of the 
world, becatse’all meh ‘shew'to*hin in’ their 
plainest, and worst, as a man they’ have no 
plot on, by appearing ‘good to: whereas rich 
inen are entértain’d witha ‘nmorevholy-day 
behaviour, and sée onely the ‘best'we can 
dissemble. He is the onely he that tries the 
true strength of wisedome, what/can, it doe 
of it self without’ tlie‘ help’ offortune » that 
with a great deal of virtue conquers ex- 
tremities, and with a great deal more his own 
impatience, and obtains of himself snot to 
hate men. 2 ‘ 
(To be continued. ) 
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Sir Walter Scottsm_{j.The:last number of the New 
Monthly Magazine, speaking of, Sy Walter as a poet, 
says,; ‘* His facility and grace of. execution is the more 
remarkable, as a story goes, that, not long before the ap- 
pearance of ‘the Layof the last ‘Minstrel, Sir Walter 
(then Mr.) Scott, having, ‘in company of-a:friend, to cross 
the Firth of ‘Forth :in a ferry-boat, they proposed to he- 
guile\the time by, writing..a number of verses on a given 
subject, and, at the end of an hour’s hard study they 
found they had produced only éix lines’ between’ therr. 
“Tt is plain,” said the unconscious’ author to. his fellow 











from, Pondicherry states a similar 


and unsheltered from the gusts of the world, 


our living by writing poetry!” . 
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Correspondence. 
THE PLAGUE. 


—— 
The following letter, which was .intended.for the Mer- 
cury, Wasy immediately, on its receipt, forwarded to our 
worthy Mayor, who had, previously, paid all possible at- 
tention to the subject. The substance of the letter was 
all for whith we had space in our columns in the Mercury; 
and we now take advantage of the avtiliary columns of the 
Kaleidoscope to give the letter entire. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srm,—The great plague, in London of. 1665, whereof 
68,586 persons. died, was said to have been brought into 
Holland, in a bale of cotton, from Turkey, and from 
thence to have’been imported into England. 

The enterprising genius-of this commercial nation has 
lately discovered a new channel, by which to import cot- 
ton (‘an article particularly adapted te the conveyance of 
plague contagion”) namely, direct from Egypt, and in 
bales there packed. Now, Egypt is a country more sub- 
ject to the plague than most others. Have we not, there- 
fore, reason to suppose this cotton may be picked, fre- 
quently handled, and ultimately packed in:the bales, and 
shipped on board the vessels that biing it to this country, 
by persons suffering under some ‘state of that dreadful 
malady? And may we not suppose it probable, some 
foreign substances, such, for. instance, as part of a sleeve, 
or other parts of the dress of those unfortunate sufferers, 
may, by accident, be packed in such bales? I am de- 
cidedly of the opinion, therefore, that every possible care 
should ‘be taken to prevent the impertation and spread- 
ing of that contagion in this country ; and that every ves- 
sel, arriving at our quarantine stations, whether with 
clean or foul bills of health, should be treated as foul-bill 
vessels: the cottons discharged from the importing vessel 
on board the large, capacious, floating lazarets (remote 
from any populous part of the country) where every bale 
ought to be opened, and all the cotton taken out and 
picked open, and all extraneous substances, therein found, 
destroyed: where an abundant and free circulation of 
fresh air, promoted by the peculiar construction of those 
lazarets, would neutralize the contagion, and, in a degree, 
render it inert, and such importations probably harmless ; 
and this mode of airing only can justify the importation. 
Should a contrary practice prevail, those bales of cotton 
may be taken in large numbers almost immediately from 
the importing vessel, packed ‘together in waggons, or by 
other means conveyed directly to the large manufactories 
in our large and populous manufacturing towns (Man- 
chester, for instance) and there, for the first time, be 
opened, in one of those warm or heated manufactories, 
crowded with labourers of all ages and sexes, breathing 
an air already pregnant with much disease; where, if 
any of the plague contagion should unfortunately be 
imported in the cotton, this prolific air would probably 
give it immediate life, and actively spread its baneful 
effects to an extent the most timid cannot anticipate. — 
Yours, &c. 8. S. 

Milford, South Wales. 

pd) 
STATE OF MUSIC IN GERMANY. 


—_— 

‘The letter of which we subjoin an extract was addressed 
to a gentleman of musical eminence in Liverpool, by a 
friend in Hamburg, whence it is dated 25th March, 1824. 

+s should have wished very much to have sent you 
gome of the most favourite operas here, to have given you 
an idea of the most reigning taste; but as they are in 
German, they would have afforded you little satisfaction. 
However, knowing you tobe a deep theorist, I have taken 
the liberty of sending ‘you three compositions in Latin, 
which, I suppose, are probabl 
bape step. jn ted which I find beautiful; a Mass 
of Spohr’s, which, I understand, is rated very highly by 
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theorists; and a Stabat Mater of Nenkom, which I have 
heard greatly praised. 

** Handel’s music. is held in great veneration here by 
all real lovers of music; indeed, I might almost say,, that 
the admirers of sacred music here are more particularly 
and minutely acquainted with his works than they are in 
England. Several of his oratorios have been very well 
translated and arranged for the piano forte. At one club 
for vocal music, of which there are several here, and in- 
deed’ all over Germany, there is hardly any thing else per- 
formed but Handel’s compositions. The director of this 
club (to which I also belong) is a very profound musician, 
and has himself arranged a number of Handel’s works. 
Music is very much practised here, and J must say, that 
even the dillettanti carry it to a.very high pitch of perfec- 
tion. Last Novembtr we had two oratorios, in the largest 
church in’ Hamburg, for the’benefit of some of the charita- 
ble institutions. There-were about 200 or more singers, all 
dillettantis ; several.came from the neighbouring : places 
for the purpose. The orchestra was‘about 150, of which 
the half, at least, were amateurs, 

‘I wish such performances would take placein England, 
but there are few amateurs that are able, and the ladies 
are so prejudiced that they would not contribute their ta- 
lents, even in a church, and for so charitable a purpose. 
It is customary in Germany, and I think it tends to make 
them truly liberal in their ideas, and to look upon music 
in its true light: an enjoyment of the soul, and not as a 
trivial amusement. ; “Cv.” | 

‘* P,S.—I forgot to notice, that you may perhaps find the 
alto higher than in the compositions in England, but you 
must remember the alto in Germany is always sung by s 
woman. The alto and mezzo sopranos voices ate culti- 
vated in Germany, as well as sopranes.”” 


AvVbertisement. 








BRITISH PORTRY AND ELOQUENCE. 
HE REV. GEO. HARRIS to give FOUR 
LECTURES on the POETRY and ELOQUENCE of 


Great Bri on y, the 27th, Thursday, the 29th 
instant, and Tuesday, the 4th of May, at the Lecrunp Room 
in the Lyceum, Bold-street. 


Lecture the First -.--On the Power and Eloquence. 
oak Soggy heed pa 
Lecture the‘1 ee, the Bar and the Senate. 

ed and lustrated by examples 
ee treed oddingy Seog D e Works pote ga nt ay 

they, ordsworth, on mery ; 

Speeches of Lord Chathan, Pitt, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Ere. 
kine, and Curran; and from the Sermons of Robert Hall, 
Alison, Kirwan, Irving, 








Wiilmer and Co. 

and of Mr. Phoenix, at the Library. 
The Lectures will commence 

Half-past Seven o’clock. 
Liverpool, Aprit 20, 1824, 








The Hirestde. 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 





“* There is a time fo laugh and a time te weep.” SOLOMON. 





SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 
154. The name of the gentleman is Parr, who, if sub- 
mitted to the operation named in the conundrum, would 
still be only PaBBoiLED! ; 
155. Because ‘what hé puts up,’ he generally knocks 
156. He is, of course, partial to the highest bidder. 
NEW SUPLIMITIES. i 


157. Why is Sequal to 7? 
158, When school-boys repeat » do they 


have the 








power of vision ? 





an 
order. 


Lectures on Elocution.—We congratulate our fellow- 
townsmen on the advantages likely to arise from Mr. 
Harris’s lectures on elocution. At the opening lecture on 
Friday night, the plain and instructive manner of de- 


livery, and the beautiful selections of readings, were 


highly gratifying to a numerous and ieee audience, 
proved the lecturer’s talent to be of the superior 

We hope our young friends in particular will 
benefit from a subject of so much importance to society, 
and that the lecturer will meet a just reward for his labour. 


—See adv. 





Co Correspondents. 


MISERIES OF A STaGe-coacH.—We have seen this attempt at 
wit, from an American paper, which is now traversing the 
London and provineial prints. Our opinion, however, dif. 
fers so widely from that of our correspondent Hint, that we 
cannot adopt his suggestion to copy the article into the Ka. 
leidoscope. It is a very clumsy common-place plagiarism, 

* the general dulness of which is not enlivened by one single 
geod hit. The original (which our dull author has evi. 
dently had in his eye) is, ‘* The Miseries of Human Life,” by 
our countryman Berrisford; a publication abounding with 
the most whimsical collection of petty daily and hourly an- 
noyances, told in an excellent style. The plagiariam ts, 
however, intolerably stupid; nor is there any thing, 
threughout the whole, better than the following precious 
specimen —* A rough stony road, wooden springs to the 
carriage, the horses as well as the driver in spirits, or deep 
clinging mud, lazy driver and tired horses, long stages of 
twelve or fifteen miles, with a heavy load.”—If there be any 
thing comical in such stuff as this we have formed very er. 

ti of h With as much pretension to 
wit or spirit might a man detail his calamities thus:— 
** Rainy day, no umbrella, wet to the skin, shoes Jetting in 
water, ne monty in ene’s pocket to pay for a coach.” &c, 


Ma. WasHINGTON IRVING'S EARLY PropucTions.—A work has 
recently appeared in New York, and bas been re-published 
in London, from which we purpose to give some chapters, 
It is one of the early productions of Mr. Washington Ir- 
ving, author of the Sketch Bovk, and appeared in the 
American papers about twenty years ago. We have dipped 
into it, and have been much pleased with some of the 
chapters; and although it is a very unequal performance, 
we frequently recognise the playful hand of Geoffrey 
Crayen, whose Sketch Book we were the first to introduce 
to the English reader, through the medium of the ol4 
eerles of the Kaleidoscope. r 


Vinpication oF THE Fasncu Wariraas——We have been fs 
voured with a very able letter signed Your Reader, in reply 
to that of R. W%, S. in the last After pre 
paring this letter for insertion in the type, we found we 
had no alternative but to divide it between two publica- 
tions, or to postpone it until next week, in order to give it 
entire: We have preferred the latter course, as we. are 
fully aware that every continuous and argumentative essay 
necessarily loses something of its effect by being dribbled 
out in protracted portions, We do not doubt that. the 
writer, with his accustomed candour, will duly appreciate 
our motives for thus delaying a communication of a highly 
esteemed correspondent. 


Caprain Parry's SEcond Voraer.—The length of our seleo} 

tion from this interesting narrative has somewhat altered 

» our preconcerted arrangements. Amongst other articles 

rily postponed, in consequence, is the work on miusie 
promised in our last. 


Bion’s Dialogue between Vieinti and Monacinra shall appear 
next week. DHnpassant, we again perceive a few careless 
rhymes of the author, which we conclude to be mere daze 
aus penne. 

Juventus shall be attended to next week. 


VINDICATION OF THE CLassics=—We shall, next week, present 
our readers with a letter from 4 Lover of Learning; chiefly 
in reply to the strictures of R. W. S. whose ynceremontous 
condemnation of those acquirement;, upon which scholars 
set so mitch store, was certain, as we predicted, to bring the 
writer into immediate collision with seme of our corre 
spondents. R. 7. S. bowever, appears to be one of those 

_ who can take his own part; and all we can say to the dis- 
putants is, that they may rely upon “a clear stage and no 
favour.” 
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